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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING, 20 AUGUST 1999 


Present: D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, A. & E. Famworth, P. & E. Grey, A. Kellehear, 

D. Leviston, R. MacPherson, G. Riddell, D. Stewart, J. Tinetti, R. Vagi. 

Visitors: G. Ambrose, M. Endersby, J. Fook, M. Kesavan, T. Johnson , C. Peterson. 


Minutes of the 18 June General Meeting [Vic. Ent. 29(4): 65] were accepted. 
(Dobrosak/Tinetti). 

Treasurer’s Report: The Treasurer presented the financial statement: 

Account balances - General Account $5,435; 

Le Souef Award Account $3,405. 

15 members are still unfinancial. 

Editor’s Report: 

The Editor reported that more envelopes would need to be purchased and printed for the 
December mailout and the News Bulletin print-run of 130 is now too low (current mailout is 
about 128) and advised it would be increased to 140 per issue. 

Correspondence: 

• NRE letter notifying the Society that any research or collecting in State and National 
Parks is subject to approval by Parks Victoria. Research may not be approved if the 
research undertaken is not consistent with the management objectives for the park. 

• Society for Insect Studies Circular No 78 

• Ms Kristy Vonhoff of Qld. requests our Society to send her information on insects. 

• National Australia Day Council requests nomination of a “Senior Australian of the Year” 
for announcement by the Prime Minister on 30 September 1999. 

• Dr. P. Haidar of India requests information on the manuscript requirements for 
publication in our Journal. 

Speaker: Allan Kellehear introduced Dr. Graham Ambrose, from the University of Ballarat, 
who presented a talk on “Butterfly Research in the Ballarat Region”. 

The Ballarat region has a modest (28 to 30) number of butterfly species. This number is 
makes it possible to reasonably reliably identify species without capture. Dr. Ambrose 
presented a list of the recorded species from the area and outlined the research which has been 
conducted over the past few years to determine what happens to insect populations in habitat 
remnants. 25 sites in rural fringe areas were periodically sampled by walking defined 
transects. The areas included roadsides and habitat remnants. 

This research is important because invertebrate diversity is generally greater in any given area 
than vertebrate diversity. Butterflies enjoy a high profile and positive public image and 
therefore serve as a ‘flagship’ group to promote the invertebrate biodiversity and conservation 
in general. 

Dr. Ambrose provided some preliminary results of the research and some conclusion drawn 
from the work including a number of important conservation issues which were identified. 
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The President thanked the speaker, on behalf of those present, for an informative and thought 
provoking talk. 

General Business: 

Membership: Applications for membership has been received from B. Bainbridge and Dr. A- 
N Duale. 

Society for Insect Studies: The Society for Insect Studies has proposed a mutually beneficial 
advertising proposal. It was agreed that a half or one page advertisement in each publication 
would be appropriate. 

Excursions: A discussion took place on the locations of future excursions. The consensus 
was to hold an excursion to the Ballarat Region with visits to Mt Warrenheip and Mt 
Bunninyong and a possible BBQ at Ballarat University. The prosed excursion date would be 
some time in the 19999/2000 summer season. 


Exhibits: D. Dobrosak exhibited larvae of some local wattle feeding Chrysomelids. 
Acacicola suturalis — a larval leaf and flower bud feeder and Acacicola rubiginosa and 
Acacicola hamadryas - larval flower feeders. R. MacPherson displayed his insect mounting 
skills in a unique display of a large phasmid collected by his vehicle near Murimbula. 
E. Grey displayed a large weevil trapped in earth from a salt lake in the Simpson Desert. The 
beetle may be a member of the Amycterinae and possessed fused elytra - an apparent 
adaptation to retaining moisture in the desert environment. 

The meeting was closed by the President at 9:39 


MINUTES OF THE COUNCILLOR’S MEETING, 17 SEPTEMBER 1999 
A formal Council meeting was not held as a quorum could not be obtained. 

The President, A. Kellehear, opened the meeting at 8.02 pm 

Present: P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, I Endersby, A. Kellehear. 

Apologies: R. MacPherson, D. Stewart, J. Tinetti. 

Correspondence: 

• Chris Knight advised his resignation from the Society. 

• Tranquil moments Publishing, requesting printed material for inclusion in a newsletter to 
families providing home-schooling to their children. 

• Australian Museum, seeking a nomination for the Eureka Award. 

Editor’s Report: 

The Editor reported that sufficient papers were in hand for the next issue and most of the 
December issue of the Victorian Entomologist. 

General Business: 

GST: The Treasurer advised that there may be some implications from the introduction of 
GST on the Society. The effects of the GST will be monitored and the membership fees 
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would be reviewed in the unlikely event that the GST would provide a negative financial 
impact on the Society 

Speaker Program for 2000: The Councillors developed a strategy and preliminary list of 
speakers and/or topics for the 2000 speaker program. 

Society publication: I. Endersby reported that he received many enquires from people 
wishing to start an insect collection and suggested the Society produce a small brochure or 
pamphlet outlined the basic methods for collecting and preserving insects. The suggestion 
was enthusiastically endorsed by the Councillor’s present and work on the publication would 
proceed over the coming months. 

Overdue Subscriptions: I. Endersby reported that there were still 12 unftnancial members 
(now 8 - Ed.) and in accordance with rule 6(a) of the Society’s constitution they will not 
receive any further issues of the Victorian Entomologist. The unfinancial members are: 


C. Meehan 
L. Morey 
J. Weemaes 
T. Woodger 


C. Dickson 
J. Hasenpusch 
R. Kitching 
G. Krake 


The meeting was closed by the President at 9:17 pm. 


Excursion to CSIRO’s Forestry and Forest Products collection 
Melways Map 70 F9 (detailed map 475 in 1998 Edition) 

The Society will be visiting the CSIRO’s Forestry and Forest Products collection 
at Clayton North at 8 pm Friday 22. Our host Dr. Laurie Cookson will show us 
the facility’s collection of wood boring beetlles, termites, Lyctus beetle culture 
room, marine borers and more. 

Meet at 8 pm at the reception area of the CSIRO forestry and Forest Products 
building, enter via Monash University main gate at Wellington Road, Clayton 
North and proceed north the large roundabout and then turn left along North 
Ring Road to the CSIRO complex. 


WANTED 


An old Stereo microscope, any condition, preferably low price . Please contact the 
Hon. Editor, 66 Wiltonvale Ave. Hoppers Crossing Vic 3029. Phone 03 9749 1476 
(Please leave a message on the answering machine). 
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Butterflies of Mount Warning National Park 


Greg Newland 
63 Ewing Street 
Murwillumbah NSW 2484 


Abstract 

A list is presented of butterflies of Mount Warning National Park. A total of 96 species are 
recorded, 25 of which were not listed prior to 1996. The Hesperiidae and Nymphalidae were 
the most represented familes, with 30 and 23 species recorded respectively. 

Introduction 

Mount Warning National Park is located in the approximate centre of the Tweed Valley in 
northeastern NSW, being surrounded by cleared and partially cleared agricultural land and 
extensive areas of State Forest. The mountain is a well-known local landmark and is visible 
from Stradbroke Island in the north to Byron Bay to the south. From Murwillumbah the park 
is a pleasant 20 minute drive, the visitor arriving at a carpark at the base of Mount Warning 
(Fig. 1). Starting at the carpark a walking track winds to the summit, which can be reached in 
2 hours. The National Park is a popular tourist destination, with many people trekking to the 
summit during fine weather to admire the spectacular views. 

Mount Warning National Park is exceptional in its variety of geology, topography and 
vegetation concentrated into such a small area. The lowland area near the carpark is 
subtropical rainforest comprising Booyong Type Rainforest, Palm Forest and Viney Scrub. In 
contrast the summit area from 1000 to 1105 metres comprises dense shrubby wind-shorn 
plants which are typical of other high-altitude exposed rocky outcrops including Nightcap 
Range and Springbrook (Floyd 1977). 

Butterfly surveys were carried out by Kelvyn Dunn between December 1992 and November 
1994, and by the author between October 1996 and December 1997. Species not observed 
during the study period but encountered in previous years by the author in this National Park 
have also been included in the species list (Table 1). Dunn (1995) states that there are no 
published butterfly check-lists available for Mount Warning National Park, there being but the 
odd record scattered amoungst the literature. 

Surveys carried out in the lowland carpark area and at the summit for every month during the 
period of expected peak butterfly activity; from September to April. The sampled habitat was 
restricted to the roadsides and accessible parts of the creek below the carpark and at the 
summit. This was due to the generally dense tree canopy, dense vegetation, and also the steep 
terrain either side of the road which provides the only access into the Park. The summit 
features a series of observation platforms connected by paths which makes observation and 
identification of butterflies in this area very convenient. 

Weather conditions proved to be a problem throughout the study period; the summit 
frequently being 'clouded in' by late morning, particularly from December to April. However 
enough observations were made to record a reasonably complete species list for each month. 
One pleasing aspect of the study was the friendly and interested attitude of the majority of 
visitors met on the summit. As McCubbin (1971) noted, embarrassment at becoming the 
object of amusement is quite a deterrent to collecting butterflies in populous places. 
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List of Butterflies Recorded 


Nomenclature follows Waterhouse and Common (1981) 


L Lowland 
S Summit 

R Observed to be rare or 
sporadic in occurrence 

HESPER1IDAE 
Euschemon rafflesia 
Chaetocneme beata 
Netrocoryne repanda 
Hasora discolor 
Hasora khoda 
Badamia exclamationis 
Trapezites symmomus 
Trapeziles maheta praxedes 
Trapezites phigalioides 
Trapezites philiga 
Trapezites luteus 
Signeta flammeata 
Signeta tymbophora 
Toxidia peron 
Toxidia doubledayi 
Toxidia reitmanni 
Toxidia andersoni 
Hesperilla malindeva 
Hesperilla idothea 
Hesperilla mastersi 
Hesperilla omata 
Taractrocera papyria 
Ocybadistes flavovittatus 
Ocybadistes walkeri 
Suniana sunias 
Telicota colon 
Telicota anisodesma 
Telicota ancilla 
Cephrenes augiades 
Panara naso 

PAPJLIONIDAE 
Protographium leosthenes 
Graphium macleayanum 
Graphium sarpedon 
Graphium eurypylus 
Papilio aegeus 
Papilio fuscus 
Papilio demoleus 
Crcssida cressida 
Ornithoptera richmondia 


Not previously recorded 
Not observed during study 
period but recorded previously 
Recorded only in literature 


L S 

L R 

L S 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L R 

L 
L 
L 

S 

L R 

L S 
L 
L 

S 

L 

S 

S 

L R 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

S R 


L S 
L S 
L S 
L 

L S 

L •• 

S R * 

L • 

L S 
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PIERIDAE 
Catopsilia pyranthe 
Catopsilia pomona 
Eurema hecabe 
Eurema smilax 
Elodina parthia 
Elodina angulipennis 
Delias argenlhona 
Delias aganippe 
Delias nigrina 
Delias nysa 
Anaphaeis java 
Cepora perimale 
Appias paulina 
Pieris rapae 


S 

L 

L S 
L 

S 

L S 
L 

S 

L S 
L S 
L S 
L S 
L 
L 


NYMPHALIDAE 
Danans plexippus 
Danaus chrysippus 
Danaus hamatus 
Euploea core 
Euploea lulliolus 
Melantis leda 
Hypocysta euphemia 
Hypocysta metirius 
Hypocysta adiante 
Argynnina cyrila 
Heteronympha merope 
Heteronympha mirifica 
Heteronympha banksii 
Xois arctoa 
Polyura pyrrhus 
Phaedyma shepherdi 
Mynes geoffroyi 
Doleschallia bisaltide 
Hypolimnas bolina 
Vanessa kershawi 
Vanessa itea 
Junonia villida 
Acraea andromacha 


L S 

S * 

L . 

L . 

L R • 

L • 

S R * 

L 

S R * 

S * 

S 

L 

L S 

L * 

S 

L 

L 

L R * 

L • 

L S 
L S 
L S 

S * 
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LYCAENIDAE 
Acrodipsas brisbanensis 
Acrodipsas cuprea 
Hypochrysops delicia 
Hypochrysops byzos 
Philiris innotata 
Ogyris sp. (genoveva?) 
Deudorix epijarbas 
Candalides margarita 
Candalides absimilis 
Candalides consimilis 
Candalides acastus 
Nacaduba biocellata 
Prosolas dubiosa 
Prosotas felderi 
Catopyrops florinda 
Erysichton lineata 
Theclineslhes serpentata 
Danis hymelus 
Lampides boeticus 
Zizina labradus 

Summary of Results 


L 


L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 

L 


S R * 
S 
S 
S 

SR* 
S * 

s * 

s 

s 


s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 


Species recorded 

- summit only 

24 

Species recorded 

- lowlands only 

44 

Species recorded 

- both summit and lowlands 

23 


Total species recorded 


96 


• • 


• • 


Discussion 

Dunn (1995) recorded 71 species from Mount Warning National Park. Several of these are 
from the records of a Sydney collector, and Dunn noted that many of these butterflies are 
woodland species, and that it is likely that they are from some distance beyond the park 
boundary and perhaps not typical for the National Park fauna. However as they were labelled 
‘Mt. Warning southern side' they have been tentatively included in this list. A total of 96 
species are now recorded from Mount Warning National Park. This represents about 44% of 
the 216 species known from the McPherson Region (Dunn and Dunn 1991). 

Peaks in numbers of species recorded occurred in November and February, although 
fluctuations in weather conditions would have undoubtedly influenced numbers of species 
observed during each of the days when observations were carried out (Fig. 2). As expected, 
different butterfly species were recorded from the summit and lowland areas, although 23 
species occurred in both. Most Hesperiid species were found only in the lowland habitat, 
while a high proportion of Lycaenids were flying only on the summit (Fig. 3). Many of these 
summit Lycaenids including A. brisbanensis, H. delica, D. epijarbas and the Candalides 
Species displayed well-developed hilltopping behaviour. 
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The record of Acrodipsas brisbanensis from the summit in March 1997 is a remarkable, only 
one specimen sighted and captured. Acrodipsas cuprea has been recorded from the summit 
(Dunn 1995) but this species was not seen during the most recent study. Other summit 
species of interest included Heleronympha euphemia and Argymia cyrila, which were 
observed in September and October, flying only in mid-to-Iate morning. The summit 
population of Hypochrysops byzos was most numerous in December and March, nearly all 
specimens observed being females. In December 1997 females were observed flying 
throughout the day. Several males eventually appeared during mid-afternoon, flying around 
and settling on Pomaderris shrubs growing on the northern edge of the summit. Eggs of II. 
byzos collected in September 1998 and sent to Kelvyn Dunn were all found to be infested by a 
species of Ptenomalid parasitoid wasp. This is apparently a new parasitism record for this 
butterfly species (Dunn, pers. comm.) 

Another interesting summit observation included large numbers of female Delias nigrina in 
November 1996; no males being sighted on the summit during this month. 

The lowland surveys revealed frequent sightings of the usually uncommon species Euschemon 
rafflesia, Telicota anisodesma and Protographium leosthenes. P. leosthenes males were also 
frequently seem hilltopping around the summit. Hespcriids observed to be uncommon 
included Hesperilla ornata, Trapeziles mahela (lowlands) and Panara naso (summit). One 
specimen of the rare Signeta tymbophora was also captured 500m below the carpark near 
Breakfast Creek (Fig. 1) in November 1997, adding to the record of this species by Daniels 
(1976). 

Doubtless additional species await discovery in the Park, particularly in the lowland areas 
where access is restricted by the terrain and often impenetrable vegetation. When collecting 
here over the years, small butterflies (presumably Lycaenids) have often been observed flying 
around the treetops, settling well out of reach of a long-handled net. As they often settle well 
out of sight among dense foliage, one can only speculate which species are involved. 
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Fig 1 Sketch Plan of Mount Warning National Park Study Area 
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Fig 2 Number of butterfly species observed during each month 
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Fig 3 A comparison of habitat preference for each of the butterfly families 
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Notes on the Distribution and Biology of Hypochrysops cyaite 
(Waterhouse & Lyell) in Northern Queensland 

D.A Lane 
3 Janda Street 
Atherton, Q. 4883 
and 

C.E. Meyer 
10 Anne Clark Ave. 

Nicholls, ACT 2913 


Abstract 

Distribution and foodplant records are provided for Hypochrysops cyane (Waterhouse & 
Lyell) from northern Queensland. New food plant records from Coen are Terminalia 
subacroptera Domin (Combretaceae) and Lophostemon grandifloris subsp. riparius (Domin) 
Peter G. Wilson & J.T. Waterhouse (Myrtaceae), while Melaleuca sp. is recorded as a food 
plant from the Mutchilba district, west of Mareeba, Qld. 

Records 

H. cyane has a distribution extending from Coen in Qld. to Sydney, NSW. In northern 
Queensland it has been recorded from Coen, Cooktown, Cairns, near Kuranda and Mackay 
(Common & Waterhouse 1981, Lane 1979). Recently this species was observed by the 
authors near Coen, with larvae and pupae found on two separate hostplants - Terminalia 
subacroptera Domin (Combretaceae), and Lophostemon grandifloris subsp. riparius (Domin) 
Peter G. Wilson & J.T. Waterhouse (Myrtaceae) (identification determined by B. Hyland, 
CSIRO, Atherton). An ant species (Iridomyrmex itinerans group) attended larvae and pupae. 
This situation was a gallery or riverine forest habitat, however both tree species have a wide 
distribution across northern Australia. 

H. cyane has also been observed recently near Mutchilba, Qld., where larvae utilise 
Melaleuca sp. as hostplants in a riverine habitat, also attended by an ant species ( Iridomyrmex 
itinerans group). Adults fly extremely high around the tops of tall Melaleucas, and often can 
be seen feeding from the Melaleuca and surrounding eucalypt blossom. These records confirm 
the presence of this species west of the Atherton Tableland. 
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Origins of the Trapezitinae (Hesperiidae): 

A Preliminary Faunal and Biological Survey in Madagascar and 

Mauritius 

Andrew Atkins 

Design Department, University of Newcastle 
University Drive, Callaghan NSW 2308 


Introduction 

W.H. Evans (1937, 1949), in assessing the African, Asian and Australian Hesperiidae (skipper 
butterflies), commented that some genera of the subfamily Hesperiinae had superficial 
resemblance or affinities to the endemic Trapezitinae of Australia and New Guinea. He also 
considered that some New Guinea genera of the Hesperiinae were transitional to the 
Trapezitinae. A paucity of adult and juvenile material from Madagascar and the Indo-Pacific 
region in general, has left a void in the phylogenetic appraisal of allied pan tropical skippers. 
I have recently initiated research to investigate the life histories of key Hesperiidae in 
Madagascar and New Guinea, and to compare the data with that of the better-known 
Australian fauna. 

In regard to a better grounding for the Systematics of the Hesperiidae, a survey trip to 
Mauritius and north-western Madagascar was undertaken from 16th September to 10th 
October, 1997. 

Aims 

(1.) Obtain biological and distributional data on the endemic Hesperiidae of Madagascar, and 
in particular, skipper genera belonging to the Subfamily Hesperiinae (Miraja Evans, 1937, 
Malaza Mabille, 1904 and Perrolia Oberthur, 1916) that might be allied to those of the 
Trapezitinae of Australia and New Guinea. (2.) Establish the affinities and origins of the 
Hesperiidae of Mauritius. 


Parameters 

Study areas in Madagascar were primarily concentrated in monsoonal limestone karst country 
to the north-east and south-west of Majunga, and also concluded with a brief, preliminary 
survey of eastern sub-montane rainforest at Perinet, near Manjak. The trip was made possible 
by a Speleological Expedition organised by Owen Griffiths, Biolink, Mauritius which 
included ‘cavers’ and ‘snailers’ from Mauritius, Madagascar, America and Australia. Local 
(Madagascan ) 4WD transport and drivers were provided for the drive from Antananarivo 
(‘Tana’), the Capital city of Madagascar, to Majunga (about 500 km) as far north as Anjohibe 
and Mitsinjo (in the Narinda karst area), and south to Vilanandro (Namoroka karst area). Part 
of the trip - Manongarivo, south of Soalala, to Namoroka and back (a round distance of 
approximately 95 km)- was made by oxcart. 

A brief survey was also made in the central plateau and south-eastern coastal sectors of the 
island of Mauritius, again with the guidance of Owen Griffiths. Sample collecting (for 
indentification) of adult and juvenile skippers and larval foodplants, was undertaken wherever 
possible, mainly at Gris Gris (‘Witch’) and Riviere des Angilles, Scnnvillc areas of the south¬ 
east. 
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Conditions and climate 


At Atananarivo (the ‘central highland’ capital city of Madagascar) a reasonable bitumen road 
extends for some 250 km north-west, then changes to about 170 kms of fairly well-graded and 
maintained roads and bridges to the river-port of Majunga. Rough but graded roads and 
tracks, with some bitumen, are provided to the northeast of Majunga. To the south-west, 
beyond Soalala, the road conditions are poor, and at times almost impassable to 4WD vehicles 
(especially in the ‘wet’). This is mostly due to sandy soil, mangrove flats, deep creek 
crossings and wooden bridge ‘wash-aways’. 

The day and night temperatures (as expected with an equatorial climate) are warm to hot and 
humid. Drier conditions prevail in the north-west during September. Along the north-western 
‘highway’ and central plateaux the land has been greatly denigrated and eroded, with the only 
trees - occasional plantations of Eucalyptus and Pinus. To the north, a series of distant, 
almost bare, ranges break the horizon, interspersed with steep ravines and river systems that 
provide habitat for remnant tropical Pandanus forests and some vine-scrubs. 

Further north, near the north-west coast, the country is affected by monsoon conditions, with 
the onset of rains in October-November to about March. Much of this country is impoverished 
due to slash-and-bum techniques that have been used for centuries for the ranching of zebu 
cattle. The landscapes are mainly featureless apart from low tertiary limestone kuppens (cone 
hills) which in some areas emerge as substantial dolomitic ‘sculptured’ towers. Surrounding 
these are open grassy plains, dotted with fan palms. On the more extensive outcrops and low 
ranges are semi-deciduous forests and bottle-tree scrubs that spill out along creek beds. These 
are mostly dry at this time of year. Flowing water is present mostly underground in the porous 
limestones, but occasionally swamps, creek-beds and larger flood-plains (mainly utilised for 
rice-paddies) margin the lowland coastal regions. Along streams in some areas, such as 
Antanamarina, the beautiful chocolate and cream lemur, Coquerel’s sifakas, can be found in 
small captivating family groups. 

To the south of Majunga humid coastal conditions provide habitat for some lush riverine 
woodlands, interspersed with dry palm scrub and vine-forest creek beds (the trees here were 
often covered in new growth, indicating recent rain). The major river systems (such as the 
Andranomavo River) arc fringed with marginal scrub and vine thickets, and one area 
(Ampitsandahara) is quite extensive with palm swamps and humid rainforests. This latter area 
is scheduled for ‘agricultural development’. 

The area visited at Perinet, towards the east coast, has a substantial area of relatively 
undisturbed hill-side vine forest and riverine rainforest 

Mauritius has an even, warm humid climate. Much of the ‘original’ lowland forest has been 
removed for sugar cane and other agricultural enterprises, however the plateaux has some 
fairly pristine woodlands with marginal montane heath-swamplands, somewhat reminiscent of 
eastern Australia. The coastal vegetation comprises mainly Coconut palms, Causuarina and 
Pandanus communities, with significant plantings of introduced ‘ornamentals’ and fruit or 
spice trees. The coastal plains are mostly covered with sugar-cane, but some endemic riverine 
vine scrub and evergreen woodlands occur in the south. 

Results 

Dry- adaption by skippers was not apparent in the upper plains and NW monsoonal zones of 
Madagascar, although a number of African and pan-tropical butterflies were seen in some 
biomes. Existence of ‘link’ skipper genera in these climatically extreme areas it is likely to be 
weak, as there are few endemic genera of skippers in comparative areas of northern 
(monsoonal) Australia and only a few endemic Madagascan species in the similar biomes 
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visited in this study. It also seems possible that dry savannah was only a minor component of 
Madagascar before introduction of the ‘slash and bum’ agriculture of the first human 
occupation about 2,000 years ago. The difference between Australian fire-tolerant flora and 
fauna, and that of Madagascar, may be in access of 40,000 years. 

Most of the existing records of Madagascan Hesperiidae originate from the early part of this 
century (Viette, 1956), and the material may well have been collected from relatively 
undisturbed areas. Certainly most of the few recent records of endemic genera appear to have 
come from protected reserves and remnant native woodlands (pers. obsv.). The last 60 years 
have seen the clearing of woodlands and forest on a massive scale (the principal energy 
source of the Malagasy people is charcoal-wood). Fortunately more recent moves towards the 
conservation of species of lemur has enabled retention of some w oodland and forest biomes 
on the island. 

Probably the most widespread and relatively common skippers found in the search areas 
(including gardens, rice-paddies and open areas) was the Hesperiinid ( Borbo sp.) and the 
endemic Coeliadinid ( Coeliades ramanatek)', the latter looking and behaving remarkably like 
a grass-skipper. It was regularly observed visiting flowers, zebu dung and mud puddles both 
at an elevation and on the coast. 

In remnant Pandamis forest, lining a steep gorge in bare hills near Maevatanana, a first instar 
larval shelter of a skipper (possibly a species of Perrolia) was found on a sedge (nr. Scleria), 
but no larvae were found on this plant (Atkins, 1978). Larvae of the Malindeva group of the 
Australian trapezitine genus Hesperilla are mostly recorded on species of Scleria.. Near 
Majunga, colonies of a curious glaucous plant resembling the Australian Patersonia (a 
known skipper foodplant) were found in sandy, heathy woodlands, but no evidence of skipper 
larvae or shelters were found. This plant has been identified as Baumea iridifolia iridifolia 
(possibly now placed in the genus Machaerina Vahl [1805]). Baumea is also recorded as the 
larval foodplant of one northern Australian Hesperilla species of skipper. 

Very few butterflies were located in the dry savannah further north-east of Majunga, except 
for two species of skipper larvae and pupae excuviae ( Arlitropa, Holland or Ploelzia, 
Saalmullcr) on fan palms growing near water and waterfall at Antsahalalina. These juveniles 
appeared morphologically very similar to palm-feeding skippers in the Indo-Australian 
region. In dry deciduous forests a few Pyrginids were located (probably Eagris Guenee spp). 

It was interesting to observe that the giant ‘Madagascan Birdwing’ Pharmacophagus antenor, 
(Drury) was one of the common butterflies in these dry open woodlands rather than in riverine 
forests (its fluttering and gliding flight was more reminiscent of the Australian Cressida than 
Omilhoplera). The ‘Cress/do-like’ pinkish-red larvae and a pupa were observed on a 
scrambling Aristolochia that grew across low shrubs and grasses. Some endemic genera of 
Coeliades were seen throughout the search areas, especially resting under leaves in shaded 
areas along streams. Some of these were also mud-puddling together with a number of 
papilionids, nymphalids and some lycaenids. A greater variety of skipper genera (including 
Tagiades spp.) were seen in riverine swamp- forests. 

The eastern rainforest/vine scrubs at Perinct provided observations of a number of 
Coeliadinae and Hesperiinac skippers, but most of these could not be identified. They were 
flying rapidly through the trees or visiting stream edges. One species of hesperiinid ( Galerga) 
was found flying over Imperata grass (undoubtedly its larval foodplant) in the drier woodland 
surrounding the rainforest. The upperside of this skipper resembles Trapeziles luteus from 
south-eastern Australia, but preliminary morphological investigation suggests that this species 
is related to African genera. A similar species of iris-like sedge (Machaerina sp.?) to that 
observed in the north-western hills, but growing to a metre high, was seen in the vine forest. 
Again there was no evidence of skipper larvae. 
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Mauritius has a very poor butterfly fauna with few endemic species and only five skippers 
(Williams, 1992). The Afro-Madagascan Coeliades forestan (Cramer) was observed in the 
south cast of the island, with one female ovipositing on the young foliage of an introduced 
(Indian) Terminalia. Typically striped larvae of this skipper were also found on the leaves of 
this tree. The pyrginid skipper Eagris was commonly seen in gardens. Larvae and pupae of 
this skipper were located on Hibiscus. Several species of hesperiinid ( Borbo ) were also 
observed feeding on the flowers of Convolvulus. Larvae of these skippers undoubtedly feed 
on sugar cane and other broad-leafed grasses. 


Summary of Observations 

This survey was mainly restricted to the remote south-west ‘monsoon’ comer of Madagascar 
where a limited variety of skippers were observed in remnant forest and savannah biomes. 
The fauna was found to be highly seasonal and fragmentary, due probably to dry conditions 
and agricultural development. Tentative, but perhaps important, evidence of faunal origins 
and links provided useful indications of :- (1) The existence of mainly African, endemic and 
some SH Asian components in the origin of skippers in the north-western ‘monsoon’ 
Madagascan regions; (2) the possibility of an Austro-Malagasy relict fauna; and (3) the 
apparent ‘barrier-isolation’ to a skipper fauna in Mauritius . A useful appraisal was obtained 
of the potential skipper fauna and their foodplants in Madagascar. A more endemic-based 
fauna is likely to be found in the remnant rainforests of the eastern coastal regions. A further, 
more extensive survey, is required in the future, including more intensive and efficient 
surveys based on life-history material and the foodplants of target ‘key’ skipper genera. 

It is apparent that the present Mauritian skipper fauna is linked both to African and Indo- 
Asian elements which have ‘invaded’ the island, possible by artificial (human) introduction 
by humans, or by island migration. The island apparently has remained somewhat isolated and 
exclusive to the Madagascan fauna. 

This initial trip to Madagascar and Mauritius enabled the formulation of strategies for future 
research in these islands. There are difficulties in travelling to the remote areas of 
Madagascar. However, even during the wet season, it may be possible to make some useful 
biological observations in remnant vine-scrub and rainforest using less than conventional 
transport. 

The discovery of trapezitinc-like larval shelters on Scleria in upland remnant rainforest may 
be significant and needs further investigation. It is expected that the main target genera 
Perrolia, Malaza and Miraja (undiscovered on this trip) still have extant species in the 
dwindling rainforests of Madagascar. 
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Appendix (* = endemic to Madagascan area) 

List.of Hesperiidae recorded on survey in Madagascar 

Coeliadinae 

Coeliades ramanatek (Boisduval, 1833)* 

22.9.97. Andrita (riverine dry scrub: basking; territorial flights) 

28.9.97. Lake Kinkony (vine thicket: zebu dung) 

29.9.97. Manongarivo (shaded stream, evergreen woodland: mud-puddling) 

6.10.97. Antananarivo (garden: flowers; basking; territorial flights) 

6.10.97. Perinet (shaded stream, vine forest: mud-puddling) 

Coeliades rama Evans, 1937*. Perinet (vine forest: shade resting) 

Coeliades fervida (Butler, 1880)* 

29.9.97. Manongarivo (shaded stream, evergreen woodland; mud-puddling; shade¬ 
resting) 

Coeliades forestan arbogastes (Guenee, 1862)* 

28.9.97. Lake Kinkony (deciduous vine thicket: zebu dung) 

29.9.97. Manongarivo (shaded stream, evergreen woodland: shade-resting) 

5.10.97. Namoroka Karst (shaded vine scrub, deciduous woodland: sweat-puddling) 
Coeliadesfidia Evans, 1937* 

2.10.97. Manongarivo (shaded vine scrub: mud-puddling) 

Pyrginac 

Tagiades sp. nr. insularis Mabille, 1876* 

29.9.97. Manongarivo (shaded stream, vine woodland: territorial flights) 

1.10.97. Ampitsandahara (riverine palm-swamp and rainforest: territorial flights, also 
larvae) 
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Eagris sp. nr. sabadius andracne (Boisduval, 1823)* 

23.9.97. Narida Karst (deciduous scrub, dry creek bed: territorial flights) 

25.9.97. Mitsinjo area (15. 26.33’S, 46. 55.54’E) (vine forest: territorial flights) 

27.9.97. Antsingy (deciduous woodland on limestone breakaway: territorial flights) 
Eagris sp. nr. nottoana smithii (Mabillc, 1887)* 

25.9.97. Mitsinjo area (vine forest: territorial flights, hill-topping) 

Hesperiinae 

Calerga sp. nr .fito Evans, 1937* 

6.10.97. Perinet (grassy area near vine forest: territorial flights over Imperata grass) 
Ploetzia amygdalis (Mabille, 1877)* 

23.9.97. Antsahalalina River, 6 km south of Anjohibe (Antanamarina area) (larvae, 
pupal excuviae, possibly of this species on riverine palms) 

Artitropa Holland, 1896 sp. 

23.9.97. Antsahalalina River area (larvae, possibly of this species on fan-palms:palm 
savannah) 

Artitropa sp. nr. alaolrana Oberthiir, 1916* 

1.10.97. Ampitsandahara (River palm-swamp and rainforest; feeding from flowers) 
Borbo sp. nr. borbonica (Boisduval, 1833) 

21.9.97. Antananarivo (gardens, roadsides: on flowers; territorial flights) 

Selected GPS co-ordinates: 

Mitsinjo area: 15 °. 26.33’S, 46 °. 55.54’E 
Manongarivo: 16 °. 16.44’S, 45 °. 22.18’E 

List of Hesperiidae recorded on survey in Mauritius 

Cocliadinae 

Coeliades forestan argobastes (Guenee) 

8.9.10.97. SE coast (parks, gardens: territorial flights, visiting flowers; eggs, larvae on 
Terminalia sp.) 

Pyrginac 

Eagris sabadius (Gray, 1832) 

8,9.10.97. SE coast (parks, gardens: territorial flights, visiting flowers; eggs, larvae on 
Hibiscus sp.) 

Hesperiinae 

Borbo borbonica (Boisduval, 1833) 

8.9.10.97. SE coast, central highlands (hedgerows, sugar-cane plantations, upland 
woodland: visiting Convolvulus flowers, territorial flights) 

Parnara naso (Fabricius, 1798) 

8.10.97. SE coast (hedgerows, grassy areas; visiting flowers) 

Erionota thrax Linnaeus, 1767 

9.10.97. SE coast (damp coastal cliff slopes, gardens and parks; larvae on banana 
plants) 

NB. The larval foodplants of Borbo borbonica and Parnara naso are known to be grasses. 
None of the listed species are endemic to Mauritius. The only species listed by Williams, 
1989 and not recorded on this survey is Coeliades emesti (Grandidier, 1867). 
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Butterfly and Diurnal Moth Nectar Sources: Lantana spp (Verbenaceae) 
(Personal Records 1978-1998) 


Kelvyn L. Dunn 

e-mail: kelvyn.dunn@nre.vic.gov.au 


Summary: Based on personal observations between 1978 and 1998, 101 species of diurnal 
lepidoptera arc recorded feeding at Lantana spp. (Verbenaceae) in eastern Australia. 

Introduction 

Introduced to Australia in about the 1840's, Lantana (Verbenaceae) is now well known for its 
adverse effects on forest regeneration in tropica! areas. It is estimated to have infested some four 
million hectares in Australia (sec Munir 1996 and references therein), and in this process, has 
overrun scrubs and gallery forest, smothering lepidopteran larval hosts and other vegetation in 
its path. Hence, it poses a threat to the Australian closed forest butterfly communities whose 
larvae utilise young plants and saplings growing in clearings, along forest margins, river banks 
and in areas of regeneration. 

Paradoxically, this troublesome weed may also contribute positively to local butterfly and moth 
adult populations by providing a regular nectar source throughout much of the year, particularly 
during the dry season when native resources are limited. It is known that increased availability 
of nectar prolongs adult life expectancy in both sexes of butterflies, and for females of some 
species it will enhance opposition output. 

The abundance of Lantana blooms, however, is countered by low levels of nectar per flower, 
which results in adults having to forage for extended periods to gam sufficient food. Prolonged 
foraging time increases the contact with the abrasive foliage causing the wings to become worn, 
fragmented and tattered, thereby decreasing overall physical fitness and possible life expectancy. 
Those who have observed the localised abundance of the Richmond birdwing ( Troides 
richmondia) about Lantana patches in rainforest clearings in northern NSW, for example, will, 
no doubt, recall the severe abrasion evident on the wings of many individuals - a direct result of 
contact with the leaves. 

As well as serving as a foraging site for insects, flowering Lantana , along creeks and closed 
forests margins, provides a focus for mate location too (Dunn 1994a). In this respect, it has 
aided my butterfly observations. Flowering Lantana often maximised species counts per unit 
time or increased the probability of random encounter, particularly during the dry season or 
cooler months when adult numbers are lowest. Foraging adults are also easily approached 
facilitating reliable identification without capture, or permitting case of capture where, 
otherwise, this could be fraught with difficulty. 

There are two naturalised species of Lantana in Australia (Munir 1996), and from personal 
observations over the last two decades, I have compiled a list of 99 species of butterfly and two 
species of diurnal moth observed feeding at the flowers. The list is an incomplete record of my 
field experience because on most occasions I neglected to record foraging data for individual 
species in my field notes, and I have habitually neglected to record moth records, period. There 
are also numerous butterfly records in the literature which are not reviewed, and a survey of 
these would add many more taxa. Nonetheless, my list represents about a quarter of the species 
known from mainland Australia. 
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For definitive purpose, a foraging adult is one observed with its proboscis inserted into a flower 
for about three seconds or more. Many other species have been encountered whilst perched on 
Lantana foliage (almost certainly having already fed) but these, by definition, are excluded. Of 
those recorded, the Hesperiidae are well represented contrasting the lycaenidae and satyrines. 
The satyrines, in particular, seem less opportunistic flower feeders and usually occur in the 
cooler areas where this plant is rarely present. 

Checklist of Species Seen with Proboscis Extended into Flower 

State abbreviations are as follows: 

NQ (Northern Queensland), CQ (central Qld), Q (south-eastern Qld), NSW (New South Wales), 
V (Victoria). 

The numbers following state codes refer to the two naturalised species of Lantana in Australia: 

(1) Lantana camara L. (common Lantana) 

(2) Lantana montevidensis (Spreng.)Briq. (Creeping Lantana) 

The year(s) in parentheses following the observation codes refer to publications of mine wherein 
I have documented a feeding event. Butterfly names are to species level. Nomenclature follows 
Nielsen et al. (1996). 

HESPERIIDAE 

Hasora hurama NQ 1 (1990) 

H. khoda NSW1 
H. discolor NSW1 
Euschemon rafflesia Q1 (1982) 

Netrocoryne repanda Q1, NSW1 
Tagiades japetus NQ1 (1990) 

Badamia exclamationis NQ1, CQ1, Q1 
Trapezites eliena Q1 
T. symmomus Ql, NSW1, VI, V2 
T. maheta Ql 
T. praxedes Ql 


Toxidiaperon Ql, VI, V2 (1995a) 
Signetaffammeata VI, V2 
Neohesperilla crocea NQ1 
Hesperilla omata Q1, V1, V2 
H. donnysa VI 
H. idothea VI, V2 
H. mastersi NSW1 
H. sexguttata CQ1 
H. malindeva Ql 
Telicota ancilla Ql 
T. colon Ql 
T. anisodesma NSW1 
T. mesoptis'NQl (1994b) 


T. augias'blQl (1994b) 

T. ohara NQ1 (1994b) 

Arrhenes dschilus NQ1 (1994b) 

Panara amalia CQ1 

Cephrenes augiades CQ 1, Q1, NSW 1 (1994a) 
C. trichopepla NQ1, Ql 
Suniana sunias CQ1, Ql 
Ocybadistes walkeri Ql 

O. ffavovittatus Ql 
Sabera dobboe NQ1 
Pelopidas agna CQ1, Ql 

P. lyelli CQ1 


PAPILIONIDAE 

Protographium leosthenes Ql, NSW1 
Graphium macleayanus NQ1, Ql, NSW1 
G. eurypylus Ql 
G. sarpedon Ql, NSW1 
G. agamemnon NQ1 (1994b) 

G. macfarlanci NQ 1 (1994b) 

Papilio anactus VI 
P. demoleus CQ1 
P. aegeus Ql, NSW1 
P.Juscus NQ1 
P. ulysses NQ1 (1990) 

Atrophaneura polydorus NQ1 
Cressida cressida CQ1, Ql 
Troides euphorion NQ1 (1979) 

T. richmondia Ql, NSW1 (1982) 


PIE RID AE 

Catopsiliapomona NQ1, CQ1, Ql, Q2 (1995b) 

C. gorgophoneQ 1 (1995c) 

Eurema hecabe Ql, NSW1 

Elodina angulipennis Ql, NSW1, NSW2 
Delias argenthona NQ1, CQ1 (1979) 

D. nigrina NQ1, Ql, NSW1 (1979) 

D. harpalyce VI, V2 

D. nysa NSW1 

D. mysis NQ1 (1979,1994b) 

D. ennia NQ1 (1979) 

Appiaspaulina NQ1, CQl, Ql, NSW1, NSW2 
A. melania NQ1 
Belenoisjava VI, V2 
Pieris rapae NSW2, V2 
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NYMPHALIDAE 

Danausplexippus CQ1, Ql, NSW1 

D. chrysippus CQ1 
Tirumala hamata CQ1, Ql 
Euploea core CQ1 

E. Sylvester NQ1 
E. tulliolus CQ1 
Heleronympha penelope VI 
Hypolimnas bolina NSW1, CQ1 
H. alimena NQ1 (1994b) 

Mynes geoffroyi NSW1 
Cupha prosope CQ1 
Vagrans egista NQl (1994b) 
Vanessa ilea Ql, VI, V2 

V. kershawi VI, V2 
Junonia villida Ql, VI, V2 
J. hedonia CQ1 
Acraea andromacha Ql 


NOCTUIDAE 

Phalaenoides glycine V2 


LYCAEMDAE 

Hypolycaenaphorbas NQl (1994b) 
Rapala varuna CQ1, Ql 
Bindaharaphocides NQl 
Hypochrysops epicurus NSW1 
Candalides hyacinthina V2 
Prosotas felderi Ql, NSW1 
Erysichton lineata Ql, NSW1 
Leptotesplinus Ql 
Nacaduba kurava Ql 
N. cyanea NQl 
N. berenice Ql 
N. biocellata Ql 

Psychonolus caelius NQ 1 (1979) 
Catopyrops florinda NSW1 
Lamp ides boeticus Ql 
Sahulana scintillata Ql 
Zizina labradus V2 


SPHINGfDAE 

Cephonodes kingi Ql 
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